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THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  ARTS  FACULTY 


IN  his  recent  work  entitled  My  Discovery  of  England  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stephen  Leacock,  under  the  cloak  of  humour,  has 
some  very  profound  things  to  say  about  University  Education 
in  North  America.  In  a  chapter  devoted  to  Oxford  he  makes 
a  searching  comparison  of  the  Oxford  system  of  education 
with  that  of  the  Arts  Faculties  of  Universities  in  North 
America.  Commenting  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  study, 
he  says:  ‘To  anyone  accustomed  to  the  best  models  of  a  Uni¬ 
versity  curriculum  as  it  flourishes  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  the  programme  of  studies  is  frankly  quite  laughable. 
There  is  less  Applied  Science  in  the  place  than  would  be  found 
with  us  in  a  Theological  College  .  .  .  one  searches  in  vain  in 
the  Oxford  curriculum  for  any  adequate  recognition  of  the 
higher  and  more  cultured  studies.  Strange  though  it  may 
seem  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  are  no  courses  at 
Oxford  in  Housekeeping  or  in  Salesmanship  or  on  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  Press.’  After  an  equally  trenchant  criticism  of 
certain  other  aspects  of  our  Universities  on  this  continent  he 
sums  up  as  follows:  ‘In  my  own  opinion  .  .  .  this  system 
contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction  ...  It  circumscribes 
that  latitude  of  mind  which  is  the  real  spirit  of  learning.  If 
we  persist  in  it  we  shall  presently  find  that  true  learning  will 
fly  away  from  our  Universities  and  will  take  rest  wherever 
some  individual  and  enquiring  mind  can  mark  out  its  path  for 
itself.’ 

Let  us  not  disregard  these  words  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  the  mere  ‘jeux  d’esprit’  of  a  humorist.  Humorous  they 
are, but  the  humour  is  the  humour  of  Aristophanes  or  of  Swift, 
and  it  is  only  the  dullest  who  will  fail  to  find  in  them  a  serious 
warning  that  in  the  writer’s  opinion  the  Arts  students  in  our 
Universities  are  in  danger  of  dissipating  their  energy  on 
many  studies,  some  of  questionable  value,  and  of  failing 
utterly  to  acquire  what  it  is  the  real  business  of  the  University 
to  impart. 

Side  by  side  with  these  words  of  Mr.  Leacock,  let  me  put 
the  comment  recently  made  by  a  friend  of  mine,  not  a  Univer- 
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sity  man  but  having  what  Mr.  Leacock  would  describe  as  an 
‘individual  and  enquiring  mind.’  He  has  an  interest  in 
artistic  and  literary  things  ‘unspoiled’  by  any  University 
(although  by  the  way  he  regrets  not  being  a  University  man) 
and  he  remarked  to  me  recently  that  it  was  a  surprise  and 
disappointment  to  him  to  find  that  of  all  his  many  friends 
among  University  Arts  graduates  he  had  scarcely  met  one 
with  a  real  interest  in  Art  or  Literature.  Or  again,  compare 
the  remark  made  to  me  by  another  friend  who  recently  sat 
on  a  committee  of  selection  which  had  to  choose  from  a  number 
of  candidates  for  a  scholarship.  These  candidates  were 
presumably  among  the  most  promising  men  in  the  Arts 
Faculties  of  their  respective  Universities;  but  his  comment 
was  that  out  of  well  on  to  twenty  who  applied  there  was  only 
one  who  showed  any  interest  in  intellectual  things  for  their 
own  sake. 

If  these  criticisms  of  the  intellectual  status  of  the  Arts 
students  of  our  Universities  are  well  founded  we  are  faced 
with  the  fact  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  Arts  Faculties  of 
our  Universities  fail  to  a  great  extent  to  instil  into  their 
students  any  real  love  of  intellectual  things  for  their  own  sake. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  not  only  are  they 
just,  but  that  they  indicate  a  tendency  which  is  progressive. 

I  believe  that  during  my  own  day  at  the  University  there  was 
less  disinterested  love  of  intellectual  things  than  there  had 
been  ten  years  earlier  and  that  there  is  less  now  than  there 
was  in  my  day  twenty  years  ago. 

Nor  is  it  perhaps  surprising  that  this  should  be 
so.  Canada  is  a  poor  country  —  that  is  to  say 
though  rich  in  natural  resources  there  is  little  accumulated 
wealth.  We  have  as  a  result  few  people  who  have  the  means, 
even  if  they  have  the  inclination,  to  pursue  intellectual  things 
for  their  own  sake.  Moreover,  we  have  lost  the  simplicity 
which  often  enables  frugal  people  like  the  Scotch,  or  our  own 
preceding  generation,  to  produce  in  austere  and  cramped  sur¬ 
roundings  very  high  intellectual  development.  The  rapid 
material  progress  which  has  been  going  on  has  engrossed  our 
most  active  brains  in  material  things  without  our  having  had 
time  as  yet  to  produce  sufficient  wealth  to  provide  a  class 
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which  may  develop  the  cultivation  of  mind  which  comes  from 
leisure  and  wealth  and  which  we  see  in  older  countries. 

In  the  Universities  the  same  tendency  has  been  at  work. 
There  has  been  a  feeling  that  they  should  keep  in  touch  with 
as  many  departments  as  possible  in  the  life  of  the  State.  ‘Will 
they  not  humanize  all  they  touch?’  so  the  argument  runs,  ‘and 
will  they  not  in  turn  be  kept  closer  to  reality  and  serve  the 
community  better  by  being  in  close  touch  with  the  material 
needs  of  the  moment?’  Any  who  have  held  the  contrary  view 
have  been  in  a  minority  and  have  scarcely  been  able  to  make 
themselves  heard.  As  a  result  the  centre  of  gravity  for  twenty 
years  has  been  shifting  from  the  liberal  to  what  I  may  call 
the  vocational  studies.  This  is  true  within  the  University  as 
a  whole  and  also  within  the  Arts  Faculty  itself.  In  the  Uni¬ 
versity  the  relative  importance  of  the  schools  of  Medicine, 
Applied  Science  in  its  various  branches,  Agriculture,  Dent¬ 
istry,  etc.,  have  enormously  increased  with  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  importance  of  the  Arts  Faculty;  and  in  the 
Arts  Faculty  itself  the  study  of  the  ancient  Classics,  of  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Philosophy  has  decreased  in  importance,  giving 
ground  to  their  old  rivals,  Economics,  History  and  Modern 
Languages,  and  also  to  new  aspirants,  such  as  Commerce  and 
Finance,  Accounting,  Transportation  and  the  like. 

‘Well,  and  what  of  it?’  the  answer  may  be  made.  ‘Sup¬ 
pose  all  this  to  be  true,  what  does  it  come  to  ?  The  sum  total 
of  your  criticism  is  that  the  Universities  are  failing  to  de¬ 
velop  a  disinterested  love  of  intellectual  things;  but  after  all 
Universities  are  teaching  other  more  practical  things  of  much 
more  importance,  especially  in  a  new  country,  and  these  more 
than  compensate  for  the  defects  which  you  allege,  even  sup¬ 
posing  them  to  exist.’  To  this  my  answer  is  two-fold.  In  the 
first  place  even  if  I  believed  that  the  Arts  Faculty  by  depart¬ 
ing  from  its  traditional  aim  could  become  more  practical  I 
would  still  maintain  that  it  should  not  depart  but  should 
continue  its  proper  course,  which  is  the  pursuit  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake,  regardless  of  the  ‘practical’  results.  How¬ 
ever,  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe  we  are  faced  with  any  such 
choice.  I  believe  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  by 
departing  from  what  has  been  considered  the  true  task  of  the 
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Liberal  College,  our  Arts  Faculties,  which  are  the  modern 
Liberal  Colleges,  do  produce  men  of  as  true  practical  value 
in  the  long  run  as  they  would  do  by  a  real  Arts  training.  Let 
me  try  to  outline  what  I  think  this  training  should  achieve. 

The  function  of  the  Arts  Faculty  has  been  so  admirably 
stated  in  a  book  entitled  The  Liberal  College  by  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  President  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  that  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  words.  ‘The  Liberal  College,’  he  says, 
‘would  learn  and  teach  what  can  be  known  about  a  man’s 
moral  experience,  our  common  speech,  our  social  relations, 
our  political  institutions,  our  religious  aspirations  and  beliefs, 
the  world  of  nature  which  surrounds  and  molds  us,  our  intel¬ 
lectual  and  aesthetic  strivings  and  yearnings — all  these,  the 
human  things  that  all  men  share,  the  liberal  school  attempts 
to  understand,  believing  that  if  they  are  understood  men  can 
live  them  better  than  they  would  live  them  by  mere  tradition 
and  blind  custom.’ 

It  must  quite  frankly  recognize  its  limits  and  remain 
within  them.  ‘The  Liberal  College  does  not  pretend  to  give 
all  the  kinds  of  teaching  which  a  young  man  of  college  age 
may  profitably  receive ;  it  does  not  even  claim  to  give  all  the 
kinds  of  intellectual  training  which  are  worth  giving.  It  is 
committed  to  intellectual  training  of  the  liberal  type  whatever 
that  may  mean,  and  to  that  mission  it  must  be  faithful.’ 

The  distinction  between  the  aim  of  Vocational  and  Liberal 
education  is  well  brought  out  in  the  following  passage:  ‘If 
an  undergraduate  should  take  away  from  his  studies  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  Biology  and  Psychology  only  those  parts  which  have 
immediate  practical  application  in  the  field  of  medicine,  the 
College  teachers  would  feel  that  they  had  failed  to  give  to  the 
boy  the  kind  of  instruction  demanded  of  a  college.  .  .  In  re¬ 
sponse  then  to  demands  for  technical  and  professional  train¬ 
ing,  our  college  teachers  tell  us  that  such  training  may  be 
obtained  in  other  schools;  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  a  college  of 
liberal  culture.’ 

That  Dr.  Meiklejohn  nevertheless  regarded  the  work  of 
the  Liberal  College  as  in  the  truest  sense  practical  appears  in 
such  statements  as  these :  ‘We  must  show  that  the  college  is 
intellectual,  not  as  opposed  to  practical  interests  and  purposes, 
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but  as  opposed  to  unpractical  and  unwise  methods  of  work. 
The  issue  is  not  between  practical  and  intellectual  aims  but 
between  the  immediate  and  remote  aim,  between  the  hasty  and 
the  measured  procedure,  between  the  demand  for  results  at 
once  and  the  willingness  to  wait  for  the  best  results.  The 
intellectual  road  to  success  is  longer  and  more  roundabout 
than  any  other  but  those  who  are  strong  and  willing  for  the 
climbing  are  brought  to  higher  levels  of  achievement  than 
they  could  possibly  have  attained  had  they  gone  straight  for¬ 
ward  in  the  pathway  of  quick  returns.  If  this  were  not  true 
the  Liberal  College  would  have  no  proper  place  in  our  life 
at  all.’ 

From  these  passages  it  is  clear  that  if  we  follow  Dr. 
Meiklejohn  we  will  not  confine  the  scope  of  the  Arts  Faculty 
Within  any  narrow  limits.  In  his  college  there  would  be  found 
not  only  Literature,  the  Arts,  Philosophy,  and  Theology,  but 
on  equal  terms  Economics,  Politics  and  the  Natural  Sciences. 
In  a  word  no  field  of  knowledge  would  be  foreign  to  it.  The 
distinctive  thing  about  the  Arts  Faculty  will  be  the  attitude 
in  which  it  approaches  the  subjects  it  would  teach.  Teachers 
and  learners  will  be  concerned  with  principles,  with  univer¬ 
sal  ;  they  will  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  say  what  subjects  may  come  within  its 
proper  scope.  To  quote  Dr.  Meiklejohn  again:  ‘In  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Engineering,  Medicine  or  Law  we  are  or  may  be  beyond 
the  realm  of  mere  skill  and  within  the  realm  of  ideas  and 
principles.’  What  we  have  to  avoid  is  the  attitude  of  the  Voc¬ 
ational  School  where  ‘the  selection  and  the  relating  of  these 
ideas  is  dominated  by  an  immediate  practical  interest  which 
cuts  them  off  from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  of  the 
scholar.’  Thus  for  example  the  Arts  Faculty  will,  of  course, 
teach  the  laws  of  economics  which  underlie  all  the  dealings  of 
men  with  each  other,  but  not  the  details  of  any  particular 
business,  save  in  so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  Similarly  it  will  teach  Law  or  Science  in  their  broad 
aspects  but  without  seeking  to  impart  the  specialized  skill 
required  by  the  practitioner. 

But  it  may  be  said :  ‘Even  if  you  are  right,  it  simply  means 
that  the  main  business  of  the  Arts  Faculty  is  as  you  say,  and 
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even,  so  surely  it  cannot  do  any  harm  to  have  Vocational  in¬ 
struction  given  in  the  Arts  Faculty  along  with  pure  Arts 
subjects.’  To  this  my  answer  unhesitatingly  is:  ‘Yes;  it  does 
harm  to  an  Arts  Faculty  to  have  Vocational  studies  taught 
therein.’  I  will  go  further  and  say  that  it  does  harm  to  an 
Arts  Faculty  to  have  an  infusion  of  students  taking  an  Arts 
course  combined  with  some  other  course.  It  is  always  difficult, 
and  especially  in  a  new  country  where  materialistic  views  are 
so  strong,  for  any  real  intellectual  enthusiasm  to  flourish  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Vocational  or  craftsman  spirit.  The 
Vocational  student  manifestly  is  regarding  his  studies  not  as 
an  end  in  themselves,  which  is  the  only  proper  student’s  spirit, 
but  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  is  interested  in  his  studies  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  the  material  results  which  he  hopes 
they  will  bring.  He  can  hardly  have,  unless  he  is  a  very 
exceptional  man,  any  disinterested  enthusiasm  for  them. 
Furthermore,  the  presence  in  the  Arts  Faculty  of  this  spirit 
will  almost  inevitably  tend  to  give  an  air  of  unreality  to  the 
Arts  subjects.  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  cite  my  own 
experience.  Looking  back  on  my  Arts  course  I  realize  that  I 
missed  in  a  large  measure  the  things  which  one  goes  to  an 
Arts  College  to  get.  For  this  I  no  doubt  am  much  to  blame, 
but  I  think  I  am  justified  in  blaming  too  the  atmosphere.  It 
was  such  that  I  actually  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  learning  Latin 
and  Greek;  and  I  realize  that  I  had  a  feeling  that  these 
studies  were  not  my  real  business,  that  they  were  a  sort  of 
temporary  concession  to  certain  principles  of  education  on 
which  I  had  been  brought  up,  but  which  when  I  became  a 
man  I  would  put  away  with  other  childish  things.  So  many 
of  my  friends  were  in  Arts  just  on  the  wing  so  to  speak.  They 
were  but  strangers  there;  the  Medical  or  Practical  Science 
Schools  were  their  real  home.  And  they  so  obviously  regarded 
what  I  was  doing  as  a  sort  of  amiable  eccentricity.  I  fear  that 
unconsciously  I  more  than  half  accepted  their  point  of  view. 
It  is  so  easy  for  the  aggressively  practical  student  to  make  the 
student  who  is  pursuing  purely  intellectual  things  feel  that  he 
is  a  dreamer,  unpractical,  almost  unmanly  to  spend  his  time 
at  Latin  or  Greek  or  Philosophy.  These  are  considered 
scarcely  manly  occupations  by  the  ‘he-man’;  and  while  we 
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should  not  seek  permanently  to  cloister  our  virtues  or  our 
intellectual  enthusiasms,  surely  opportunity  should  be  given 
for  the  cherishing  in  congenial  surroundings  of  the  purely 
intellectual  enthusiasm  which  is  the  finest  fruit  of  the  human 
spirit  and  which  at  present  is  sadly  to  seek  in  our  colleges. 

Unless  we  can  create  this  opportunity  I  think,  in  Mr. 
Leacock’s  words,  we  shall  presently  find  ‘that  true  learning 
will  fly  away  from  our  Universities  and  will  take  rest  wher¬ 
ever  some  individual  and  enquiring  mind  can  mark  out  its 
path  for  itself.’  Indeed,  I  think  if  we  will  open  our  eyes  to 
the  light  we  can  see  that  the  process  has  already  begun.  If 
we  could  take  a  census  of  the  ‘individual  and  enquiring  minds’ 
among  us  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  the  number  who  have 
never  been  at  a  University  would  surprise  us. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  what  I  think  the  main  business  of 
the  Arts  Faculty  is,  and  to  indicate  how  in  my  opinion  it  is 
hampered  in  carrying  out  its  task  by  the  presence  of  the 
Vocational  spirit.  I  have  not  attempted,  nor  shall  I,  to  say 
that  this  or  that  subject  should  not  be  taught,  but  have  con¬ 
tented  myself  by  referring  to  certain  general  principles.  I 
come  now  to  consider  briefly  the  argument  that  the  Arts 
Faculty  unless  supplemented  by  a  mixture  of  the  Vocational 
spirit  will  be  unpractical.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  fallacy  and 
that  even  if  forced  to  submit  to  the  most  materialistic  stand¬ 
ards,  the  Liberal  education  will  not  be  found  wanting;  that 
in  Dr.  Meiklejohn’s  words  ‘the  issue  is  not  between  practical 
and  intellectual  aims,  but  between  the  immediate  and  the 
remote  aim,  between  the  hasty  and  the  measured  procedure, 
between  the  demand  for  results  at  once  and  the  willingness 
to  wait  for  the  best  results.’ 

I  had  a  talk  the  other  day  on  this  subject  with  one  of  the 
chief  executives  of  a  large  mercantile  house,  himself  a  man 
with  a  liberal  education.  He  was  quite  clear  that  so  far  as 
his  business  was  concerned  the  type  of  man  he  wanted  for 
important  posts  was  the  man  who  had  been  taught  to  exercise 
his  mind  on  principles,  not  the  man  of  mere  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  The  latter  would,  he  thought,  probably  find  it  easier  to 
obtain,  without  delay,  a  comparatively  junior  position,  but 
would  be  less  likely  to  rise  from  it  than  the  man  with  a 
thoroughly  trained  mind. 
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The  same  point  of  view  is  expressed  in  a  report  made  by 
a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  classics 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Though 
the  reference  here  is  to  classics,  the  same  reasoning  mutatis 
mutandis  applies  to  the  whole  Arts  training. 

‘There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  success  in  business 
depends  on  technical  knowledge.  It  is  thought  that  because 
an  engineer  in  the  full  practice  of  his  profession  must  know 
all  about  mechanics,  a  banker  about  the  money  market,  a  clerk 
about  bookkeeping,  that  knowledge  of  other  subjects  con¬ 
tributes  but  little  to  their  success.  Technical  knowledge  is, 
of  course,  necessary,  and  in  some  professions,  like  Engineer¬ 
ing,  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  comparatively  early  applica¬ 
tion.  We  have,  however,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  wit¬ 
nesses  occupying  high  positions  in  the  world  of  commerce 
that  these  qualifications  will  in  themselves  carry  a  man  only 
a  very  short  way.  In  the  higher  branches  of  industry  and 
commerce  what  is  demanded  is  character,  breadth  of  view, 
judgement,  grasp  of  principle,  and  the  power  of  clear  thinking 
and  clear  expression.  Modern  business  is  a  matter  of  immense 
complexity,  and  success  in  it  depends  largely  on  a  man’s 
power  of  dealing  with  his  fellow-men,  whether  as  colleagues, 
competitors  or  employees.  In  particular  the  business  man  is 
called  upon  every  day,  after  having  clearly  thought  out  a 
problem,  to  express  himself  in  speech  or  writing  in  terms  of 
unmistakable  lucidity;  the  lack  of  this  power  has  led  in 
innumerable  cases  to  difficulty  and  friction  or  to  actual  fail¬ 
ure . 

‘Our  witnesses  testified  to  the  value  of  the  classical  ele¬ 
ment  in  education  in  developing  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
branch  of  study  the  habit  of  clear  thinking  and  lucid  state¬ 
ment,  the  sense  of  perspective  and  discrimination,  the  faculty 
of  sustained  concentration,  the  combination  of  observation 
and  judgement,  and  the  power  of  initiative  which  are  invalu¬ 
able  in  business.  We  are  also  much  struck  by  the  argument 
of  the  importance  to  a  business  man  of  a  sympathetic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  of  the  power  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  those 
whose  interests  are  different  from  or  even  antagonistic  to  his 
own.’ 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  this  connexion  to  note 
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that  in  France,  which  twenty  years  ago  radically  reformed  its 
educational  system  by  making  it  more  directly  utilitarian, 
there  is  a  strong  reaction  now  in  favour  of  retracing  their 
steps  and  restoring  the  more  liberal  education  which  they 
formerly  had.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  a  result 
of  the  experience  he  has  had  with  Vocational  education,  thus 
describes  what  he  considers  to  be  the  true  aim  of  secondary 
education:  ‘To  educate  without  any  immediately  utilitarian 
preoccupation  young  people  who  in  whatever  direction  they 
later  specialize  will  distinguish  themselves  by  their  faculty  of 
interesting  themselves  in  and  of  easily  adapting  themselves  to 
the  various  creations  of  man’s  genius  or  man’s  industry.’1 

After  all  even  if  ‘assets’  are  what  we  seek  as  a  result  of 
our  University  course,  can  there  be  any  greater  asset  than  a 
well-trained  mind  capable  of  rapid  sustained  and  intense  intel¬ 
lectual  effort  on  any  problem  which  is  presented  to  it? 

And  so  my  conclusion  is  that  we  have  done  ill  to  allow 
the  Vocational  spirit  to  enter  the  Arts  Faculty  and  that  we 
shall  do  well  to  eradicate  it  as  speedily  as  may  be.  In  saying 
this  I  have  no  visionary  idea  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  hurry; 
but  we  are  dealing  with  institutions  which  are  permanent,  and 
where  movements  may  be  given  time  to  work  themselves  out 
slowly.  And  I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  pointing  out 
that  I  have  history  on  my  side.  For  I  conceive  it  to  be  an 
indisputable  fact  that  this  Liberal  education  is  the  training 
which  in  all  ages  has  been  accepted  as  that  from  which  the 
highest  development  of  the  human  mind  comes  and  that 
wherever  we  find  a  Statesman,  a  Churchman,  a  Scholar  or 
Man  of  Affairs  of  real  eminence  we  shall  find  that  either  in 
the  University  or  in  his  own  study  he  has  passed  many  of  his 
best  hours  in  the  pursuits  which  are  the  business  of  the  Arts 
College  at  its  best,  that  he  has  taken  ‘the  intellectual  road  to 
success’  notwithstanding  that  it  is  ‘longer  and  more  round¬ 
about  than  any  other’  that  he  has  been  ‘willing  for  the  climb¬ 
ing’  and  so  has  been  ‘brought  to  higher  levels  of  achievement’ 
than  if  he  had  gone  ‘straight  forward  in  the  pathway  of  quick 
returns.’  J.  M.  Macdonnell. 

*By  the  side  of  this  we  may  quote  the  reported  words  of  a  premier 
about  his  Provincial  University:  'a  great  many  of  the  students  were  there 
for  luxury  purposes,  as  they  did  not  intend  to  use  the  instruction  received 
in  their  daily  life  after  graduation.’ 

t 


UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  BUSINESS— A  REPLY. 


PUBLIC  interest  in  educational  questions  grows  apace.  For 
long,  Canada  was  too  complacent  concerning  her 
educational  system.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Ontario  public 
school  system  and  its  spread  to  the  other  provinces  and  with 
the  importation  of  the  University  on  the  Scottish  model,  the 
Canadian  public  as  a  whole  ceased  to  give  serious  thought  to 
broad  questions  of  policy  and  organization.  Occasional  tinker¬ 
ing  there  has  been,  of  course,  and  a  certain  evolution  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  drift  of  the  times.  But  until  recently  any  com¬ 
prehensive  appraisal  of  results  or  any  radical  examination  of 
fundamentals  has  been  lacking.  The  overhauling  of  our  system 
of  secondary  education  by  an  Ontario  Committee  in  the  last 
two  years  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  new  spirit.  The 
public  school  system  now  seems  due  for  a  similar  heart¬ 
searching.  The  University  will  not  escape,  as  it  has  not 
escaped  in  other  countries.  The  admirable  reports  of 

the  Committees  on  the  teaching  of  Classics,,  Modem 

Languages,  English  and  Science  are  symptomatic  of 

the  thinking  going  on  in  England.  In  the  United 

States  the  great  ferment  which  has  been  stirring  Univer¬ 
sity  circles  is  evidenced  by  numerous  radical  changes 
in  University  curricula  and  by  the  appearance  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  the  Supplement  of 
the  New  Republic  on  The  Revision  of  the  Curriculum,  and  The 
Liberal  College  by  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  President  of 
Amherst  College  (a  College  which,  by  the  way,  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  justify  the  retention  of  the  small  college  as  a  labor¬ 
atory  for  educational  experiment).  In  Canada  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Royal  Commission 
on  University  Finances.  So  far  only  the  externals  have  been 
touched,  but  an  interest  in  the  fundamentals  is  apparent.  The 
preceding  article  in  this  issue  is,  therefore,  welcomed  as  a 
forceful  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  one  phase  of  Univers¬ 
ity  policy  which  much  needs  public  discussion.  It  is  especially 
welcome  because  of  the  man  from  whose  pen  it  comes.  Reared 
in  one  of  the  too  few  Canadian  families  in  which  the  growing 
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boy  is  brought  into  early  and  intimate  contact  with  Greek  and 
Latin,  trained  at  Queen’s  and  Oxford  according  to  the  best 
traditions  of  the  old  Classics  course,  and  now  rising  very 
rapidly  in  the  world  of  business,  Mr.  Macdonnell  has  a  right 
to  argue  for,  is  indeed  himself  an  argument  for,  the  type  of 
business  training  which  he  champions.  His  contribution  is, 
therefore,  doubly  welcome ;  yet  I  find  the  argument 
unconvincing. 

The  argument  is  a  three-fold  one.  He  endeavours  to  show 
that  our  Canadian  Universities  do  not  awaken  an  interest  in 
intellectual  things  and  that  in  the  performance  of  this,  their 
true  function,  they  have  become  progressively  less  efficient  in 
recent  years ;  he  traces  this  deterioration  to  the  infection  of  a 
narrow  vocational  spirit,  and  more  particularly  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Commerce  Courses  into  the  Faculties  of  Arts;  and 
he  finds  it  easy  to  advocate  the  complete  eradication  of  the 
last-named  cause  of  trouble  because  after  all  a  liberal  Arts 
training  seems  to  him  the  best  preparation  for  a  business 
career. 

That  part  of  the  indictment  of  our  Canadian  Universities 
which  is  necessary  for  his  argument  does  not  appear  to  be  well- 
founded.  The  character  of  their  product  has  been  and  still  is 
subject  to  serious  criticism,  as  we  shall  admit,  but  if  Mr. 
Macdonnell’s  diagnosis  and  remedy  are  to  stand,  not  only  an 
inferior  product  but  a  progressively  inferior  product  must 
be  shown.  One  cannot  indict  a  University  system  on  a  friend’s 
chance  acquaintanceship  with  University  graduates.  The 
experience  of  the  Committee  entrusted  with  the  selection  of 
Rhodes  Scholars  is  a  reflection  not  on  University  graduates  as 
a  class  but  on  University  graduates  who  apply  for  the  Rhodes 
scholarship.  Few  men  acquainted  with  the  facts  would  admit 
that  Rhodes  scholarship  candidates,  outside  of  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  have  been  typical  in  recent  years  of  the  “most 
promising”  of  our  University  graduates.  In  Professor  Lea¬ 
cock’s  satire  there  is  as  usual  a  core  of  fundamental  truth. 
He  would,  however,  be  the  first  to  admit  that  he  was  here 
putting  into  a  practice  a  bit  of  advice  which  he  gave  to  my 
freshman  year:  ‘Close  one  eye,  look  out  upon  the  world  and 
state  what  you  see  as  if  it  were  the  whole  truth.’  The  courses 
which  he  criticizes  are  not  typical  of  the  ‘best  models’  of 
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University  curricula  in  Canada.  But  the  important  point  is 
that  his  real  argument  is  not  based  on  a  comparison  of  Uni¬ 
versity  curricula;  his  fundamental  criticism  of  American 
Universities  is  that  they  exemplify  ‘the  convoy  system  of  edu¬ 
cation’,  and  his  eulogy  of  Oxford  is  based  not  on  the  values 
which  come  from  the  class-room,  but  on  those  which  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  Junior  Common  Room,  the  Hall  and  the  College. 
Moreover,  his  able  criticism  of  co-education  is  based  on  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  vocational  principle  in  education. 

In  any  case,  no  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  show  that 
the  work  of  Canadian  Colleges  has  been  getting  worse.  My 
own  experience  is  to  the  contrary.  I  can  speak  intimately  of 
conditions  only  in  one  University  and  only  for  a  period  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  sixteen  years.  But  I  imagine  that  what  is  true  of 
Queen’s  is  true  in  essentials  of  other  Canadian  Universities. 
In  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  especially  in  the  three  or  four 
years  since  the  war, there  has  been  to  my  mind  an  unquestioned 
improvement.  If  we  pierce  beneath  certain  superficial  indica¬ 
tions  and  make  sufficient  allowance  for  shifts  in  individual 
departments,  and  for  our  natural  tendency  to  idealize  the 
time  when  we  ourselves  strutted  across  the  stage  of  student 
life  we  will  find,  I  think,  that  to-day  the  lamp  of  true  scholar¬ 
ship  burns  just  as  brightly  and  that  at  least  as  many  students 
develop  the  ‘enquiring  mind’  and  find  beauty  and  inspiration 
in  the  artistic  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit.  Such  things 
can  scarcely  be  measured  by  any  quantitative  standards, 
but  there  are  certain  indices  which  are  ordinarily  considered 
to  have  some  value.  For  instance,  the  standards  required  in 
class  and  essay  work  and  at  examinations  seem  to  me  to  show 
on  the  whole  a  decided  stiffening.  Changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  designed  to  rescue 
students  from  the  dangers  of  a  random  election  of  courses 
and  to  give  the  Faculty  a  greater  responsibility  for  the  range 
and  quality  of  their  studies;  in  spite  of  Professor  Leacock’s 
preference  for  the  haphazard  and  the  vague,  these  changes 
seem  to  me  to  make  it  more  likely  that  the  ordinary  student 
will  get  that  vision  of  the  unity  of  knowledge  which  the  liberal 
college  aims  to  give.  The  seminar  or  class  discussion  group 
has  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of,  or  been  brought  in  as 
a  supplement  to,  the  formal  lecture.  The  best  lecturer  may 
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incite  the  admiration  of  his  students  by  the  range  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  his  thought  or  the  beauty  of  his  language  or  the 
masterly  arrangement  of  his  ideas,  but  in  actual  practice  the 
lecture  system  fails  because  while  the  professor’s  mind  is,  or 
may  be,  active,  it  is  the  student’s  arm,  not  his  mind,  which  is 
active.  The  moving  finger  writes,  yes,  writes  with  such 
nervous  speed,  lest  a  word  be  missed,  that  the  chief  result  of 
the  professor’s  lecture  is  not  intellectual  activity,  but  a  more 
or  less  violent  form  of  gymnastics  in  the  college  corridors. 
However,  all  the  professor’s  ideas,  yea  even  his  very  words, 
are  down  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook  where  they  remain  in  cold 
storage  until  it  comes  time  to  cram  them  and  return  them 
unabused  to  the  source  from  which  they  came.  How  often 
have  I  heard  the  merits  of  the  new  professor  discussed  by 
students  and  how  often  the  question  settled  in  his  favour  by 
the  ‘splendid  set  of  notes  one  gets  from  him!’  Splendid  for 
examination  purposes!  The  class  discussion  system  has  its 
own  dangers,  but  at  least  it  is  based  on  the  Socratic  idea  and  is 
definitely  directed  to  the  development  of  the  active  and 
enquiring  mind.  Its  superiority  in  practice  cannot,  I  think, 
be  seriously  questioned.*  A  more  important  criterion  of  pro¬ 
gress  is  the  use  made  of  the  library,  the  extent  to  which  the 
student  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  treasure-house  of  the 
world’s  best  in  thought  and  feeling.  I  believe  I  do  not  exag¬ 
gerate  when  I  say  that  the  present-day  Queen’s  student  does 
two  or  three  times  as  much  assigned  reading  as  he  did  when  I 
was  a  student,  and  at  least  as  much  and  probably  a  little  more 
voluntary  reading.  Too  frequently  the  assigned  reading  may 
not  be  great  literature  and  too  frequently,  even  though  great 
literature,  it  may  not  appear  such  to  the  student  simply 
because  it  is  compulsory,  but  in  this  respect  1923  is  not  worse 
than  1910  or  as  bad  as  1915.  More  important,  tfte  practice  of 
‘browsing’  in  the  library,  while  not  one  of  the  major  college 
sports,  is  just  as  popular  as  it  ever  was.  Indeed  may  it  not  be 
recorded  as  a  considerable  advance  that  such  a  practice  is  no 
longer  against  library  law?  When  I  was  in  college  it  was 
distinctly  ‘against  the  fashion’  to  study.  The  man  who  made 

*For  instance,  I  think  it  not  unfair  to  say  that  in  my  day  we  got 
from  the  University  mainly  a  set  of  admirable  opinions  about  the  world’s 
masterpieces,  wh<ay’Qtia  to-day  the  student  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
getting  to  know  the  masterpieces  themselves  and  of  forming  his  own 
opinions  about  them. 
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even  an  attempt  at  serious  study  was  called  a  ‘crammer.’  We 
boasted  of  the  small  amount  of  reading  which  it  had  been 
necessary  for  us  to  do  to  ‘get  off  a  class.’  Not  a  little  ‘surrepti¬ 
tious’  study  was  done  by  the  man  who  wanted  to  stand  well  up 
in  the  examination  lists  and  by  the  earnest  mediocre  man  for 
whom  the  respectable  minimum  of  study  was  not  sufficient.  I 
see  to-day  sufficient  lack  of  serious  study,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  a  cult  is  made  of  it.  Finally,  may  we  not  say  that,  in 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  jazz  which  has  invaded  the  college  after 
conquering  the  outside  world,  the  manifestations  of  mental 
activity  outside  the  classroom  show  student  life  to  be  just  as 
healthy  as  it  ever  was.  May  we  not  be  fundamentally  optimis¬ 
tic  when  we  contemplate  the  dramatic  activities  of  Canadian 
students,  the  spread  and  substantial  success  of  the  Little 
Theatre  movement  in  our  Universities,  the  greater  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  and  taken  advantage  of  in  musical  and  artistic 
appreciation,  the  activity  of  debating  and  all  the  other  student 
clubs  interested  in  the  discussion  of  political,  economic  and 
literary  problems,  and  the  recent  creative  efforts  of  Canadian 
students  in  prose  and  poetry?  To  take  a  single  and  perhaps  a 
strange  instance  is  not  the  appearance  of  The  Goblin — 
Canada’s  only  admittedly  humorous  paper  and  a  not  unworthy 
one — is  not  The  Goblin,  organized  by  three  or  four  students 
and  financed  on  a  shoestring,  symptomatic  of  health  and 
growth  rather  than  of  decline? 

What  I  have  said  has  been  based  on  personal  knowledge 
of  a  recent  period.  I  have  discussed  my  point  of  view  with 
four  or  five  of  my  colleagues  and  find  substantial  agreement. 
The  criticism  may  be  made  that  the  heroic  days  are  farther 
back.  Perhaps  so,  but  such  printed  evidence  as  we  can  find 
does  not  substantiate  this  view.  We  need  not  go  to  Mark 
Pattison  and  others  to  picture  the  Oxford  of  an  earlier  day. 
American  Universities  will  provide  sufficient  evidence.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tatlock,  after  a  study  of  the  biographies  of  some  thirty- 
five  prominent  Americans  who  attended  University  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  so  ago,  concludes  that  there  ‘can  simply  be  no  compari¬ 
son  between  the  general  mental  stimulus  offered  by  the  college 
courses,  and  personally  by  the  professors,  then  and  now.’  ‘E. 
E.  Hale  (at  Harvard,  1835-39),  found  that  little  was  done  by 
the  professors  except  to  set  tasks  and  to  hear  them,  and  was 
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not  impressed  by  Longfellow’s  lectures  on  German  poetry. 
Hoar  (at  Harvard  from  1842)  found  the  instruction  of  little 
value,  and  grammatical  study  of  classical  authors  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  understanding  or  love  of  the  classics.  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  (at  Harvard  from  1842)  felt  that  the  system  at  college 

wasted  opportunities .  Roosevelt  (1876-80)  did 

not  find  the  kind  of  teaching  he  would  have  profited  from, 
especially  in  economics.’  We  have  also  the  profound  criticism 
by  Henry  Adams  of  the  system  under  which  he  was  educated. 
A  student  at  Harvard  from  1854-58,  he  has  this  to  say  of  his 
Alma  Mater : 

‘For  generation  after  generation,  Adamses  and  Brookses  and 
Boylstons  and  Gorhams  had  gone  to  Harvard  College,  and  although  none 
of  them,  as  far  as  known,  had  ever  done  any  good  there,  or  thought 
himself  the  better  for  it,  custom,  social  ties,  convenience,  and,  above  all, 
economy  kept  each  generation  in  the  track.  Any  other  education  would 
have  required  a  serious  effort,  but  no  one  took  Harvard  College  seri¬ 
ously.  All  went  there  because  their  friends  went  there,  and  the  College 

was  their  ideal  of  social  self-respect . Sometimes  in  after 

life,  Adams  debated  whether  in  fact  it  had  not  ruined  him  and  most  of 
his  companions,  but  disappointment  apart,  Harvard  College  was  prob¬ 
ably  less  hurtful  than  any  other  University  then  in  existence.  It  taught 
little,  and  that  little  ill,  but  it  left  the  mind  open,  free  from  bias,  ignor¬ 
ant  of  facts,  but  docile.  The  graduate  had  few  strong  prejudices.  He 
knew  little,  but  his  mind  remained  supple,  ready  to  receive  knowledge 
.  Beyond  two  or  three  Greek  plays,  the  student  got  noth¬ 
ing  from  the  ancient  languages.  Beyond  some  incoherent  theories  of 
free  trade  and  protection,  he  got  little  from  Political  Economy.’ 

Canadian  biographical  literature  contains  only  the  most 
conventional  references  to  the  character  and  value  of  Univers¬ 
ity  education,  and  such  University  histories  as  we  have  seem 
to  confine  themselves  to  discussions  of  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  early  days,  to  glowing  accounts  of  recent  progress  in 
the  size  of  the  endowment  and  in  the  number  of  buildings  and 
of  students,  and  to  sympathetic  interpretations  of  the  work 
of  an  outstanding  Principal  or  Professor.  Giants  there  have 
been  at  times  undoubtedly,  but  the  giants  are  not  all  dead — 
though  they  may  not  stand  out  so  prominently  from  the  higher 
level  of  the  mass.  Golden  eras  there  have  been  in  the  history 
of  individual  Universities  and  individual  departments,  but  for 
Universities  as  a  whole  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  general 
or  progressive  deterioration.  The  University  of  to-day  will 
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stand  comparison  with  the  University  of  1910  or  of  1890  or 
of  1860. 

This  conclusion  is  not  the  result  of  any  smug  complacency. 
All  is  not  well  with  Israel.  Most  of  us  realize  this  only  too 
well  and  criticism  of  the  University  is  one  of  our  favorite 
pastimes.  Yet  such  criticism  is  not  based  on  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  University  is  any  less  efficient  in  its 
appointed  field  than  modern  business  or  modern  government  or 
any  of  our  current  social  institutions  or  the  University  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  standard  which  we  use  for  comparison 
is  what  the  University  ought  to  be,  what  we  would  like  it  to  be, 
and,  tried  by  this  standard,  the  modern  University,  like  its 
predecessors  and  most  of  its  students,  would  receive  not  much 
more  than  a  bare  pass.  It  is,  however,  the  loftiness  of  the  ideal 
which  the  Universities  have  rightly  set  before  them  which 
makes  their  actual  performance  look  so  small. 

For  my  present  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate 
my  own  criticism  of  the  work  of  our  Canadian  Universities. 
It  is  not  even  possible  to  indicate  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
more  important  of  the  causes  of  their  failure  to  reach  their 
ideal.  Mr.  Macdonnell’s  diagnosis  finds  the  cause  of  trouble  to 
lie  in  an  infection  of  a  narrow  vocational  spirit.  As  his 
remedy  consists  in  the  elimination  of  Commerce  Courses  from 
the  Arts  Faculty,  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  he  believes  the 
Commerce  Courses  to  be  largely  responsible.  This  can  scarcely 
be  a  correct  interpretation.  Commerce  Courses  in  Canada  are 
only  a  development  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  and  in  many 
Universities  are  just  now  being  planned  or  organized.  They 
cannot  be  blamed  for  a  defect  in  University  life  in  regard  to 
which  there  has  undoubtedly  been  real  and  substantial 
improvement  during  the  period  since  their  inauguration. 
Surely,  too,  the  exclusion  of  Commerce  subjects  and  Commerce 
students  from  the  Arts  Faculty  is  scarcely  an  heroic  way  of 
solving  an  important  problem.  One  is  reminded  of  a  recent 
proposal  to  house  theological  students  in  a  separate  dormitory 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  moral  and  mental  tempta¬ 
tions  to  which  the  ordinary  University  student  is  subject.  The 
theological  student  who  must  be  sheltered  during  his  College 
course  will  scarcely  make  the  pastor,  much  less  the  community 
leader,  whom  modern  conditions  demand.  May  we  not  also 
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say  that  ‘the  student  who  is  pursuing  purely  intellectual 
things’  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  seems  to  be  implied  in 
this  proposal  to  cloister  his  intellectual  enthusiasm?  If  the 
value  of  a  liberal  Arts  training  is  as  real  and  practical  as  is 
claimed,  may  we  not  expect  it  to  stand  upon  its  own  feet?  In 
any  case  no  mere  change  in  the  location  of  classes  upon  the 
campus  would  have  any  material  effect,  and,  even  if  Mr. 
Macdonnell  would  go  to  the  extreme  of  doing  away  with  Com¬ 
merce  Courses  altogether,  he  would  find  his  problem  unsolved. 
The  schools  of  Applied  Science,  of  Medicine  and  of  Law  would 
still  remain,  making  it  difficult,  as  in  his  day,  for  real  intel¬ 
lectual  enthusiasm  to  flourish.  Indeed  there  would  be  a  source 
of  infection  nearer  home.  For  let  us  not  forget  the  extent  to 
which  the  Liberal  Arts  College  in  Canada  is  itself  a  vocational 
school  for  teachers,  just  as  Oxford  in  a  very  real  sense  has  in 
the  past  been  the  vocational  school  of  a  select  class  for  public 
life.  In  the  past  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  students  have 
looked  upon  their  Arts  degree  simply  as  the  key  to  a  teaching 
position  in  one  of  our  High  Schools  or  Collegiate  Institutes. 
With  them  the  craftsman  spirit  and  the  immediate  aim  have 
been  just  as  pronounced  as  with  the  engineering  or  medical 
student.  If  this  narrow  vocational  spirit  can  be  destroyed 
only  by  the  elimination  of  all  vocational  courses,  what  will  be 
left?  Personally,  I  believe  that  such  a  policy  of  drastic  surgery 
will  not  be  effective,  at  least  not  except  at  the  price  of  the 
patient’s  life.  I  believe  also  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  simpler 
and  a  more  effective  remedy. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  a  confusion  of  terms,  on  a  con¬ 
fusion  between  what  is  narrowly  technical  and  what  is  in  the 
highest  sense  professional.  This  has  been  a  problem  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  all  ages  and  in  all  branches  of  knowledge.  History, 
French  literature,  Greek  roots  or  any  other  subject  may  be 
taught  in  a  narrow  technical  spirit  which  will  kill  all  its  inspir¬ 
ational  and  cultural  value,  or  in  a  broad,  living  and  humanizing 
way.  Our  Faculties  of  Applied  Science,  as  we  all  know,  are 
sometimes  criticized  because  they  have  tended  to  develop 
courses  that  were  too  highly  specialized,  courses  that  would 
make  technicians  or  men  with  specialized  skill,  not  engineers 
or  men  with  the  ability  to  apply  general  principles  to  given 
problems.  Commerce  Schools  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
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same  danger.  A  study  of  University  Courses  in  Commerce 
on  this  continent  and  in  England  reveals  two  types.  In  the 
first  type  we  find  a  short  two  or  three-year  course,  consisting 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  highly  technical,  highly  specialized 
subjects  such  as  salesmanship,  advertising,  lumbering,  etc., 
and  designed  to  give  the  specialized  skill  necessary  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  business  or  a  particular  ‘job.’  The  second  type  of 
Commerce  Course  is  as  far  removed  from  this  as  a  liberal 
Arts  Course  is  from  a  Medical  Course.  It  is  usually  a  longer 
course  based  on  two  to  four  years’  work  in  the  ordinary  Arts 
subjects,  and  is  designed  to  teach  the  principles  which  underlie 
business  administration  in  general  and  to  give  the  business 
training  necessary  for  any  business  career. 

The  difference  between  the  two  types  is  in  part  one  of 
method  and  in  part  one  of  aim  or  ideal.  While  to  some  extent 
the  same  ground  may  be  covered,  it  is  covered  in  an  entirely 
different  way  and  for  an  entirely  different  purpose.  In  the 
technical  type  of  school,  the  courses  are  primarily  descriptive ; 
by  lecture  and  drill  the  student  is  taught  what  to  do  in  a  given 
position,  is  given  the  detailed  technique  necessary  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  business.  In  the  other  type  of  course,  broad  mental 
training,  not  specialized  routine  knowledge,  is  the  object 
aimed  at  and  hence  the  development  of  principles  inductively 
from  the  results  of  observation,  comparison  and  reflection 
takes  the  place  of  the  dogmatic  presentation  of  facts.  It  is 
assumed  that  practically  all  the  work  of  a  business  executive 
can  be  reduced  to  the  analysis  of  problems  and  the  making 
of  decisions.  It  is  also  assumed  that  in  the  solution  of  these 
problems  business  men  are  not  simply  making  hit  or  miss 
guesses,  but  rather  are  following,  whether  consciously  or  not, 
a  science  based  partly  on  precedent  and  custom  and  partly  on 
natural,  psychological  and  economic  law.  If  these  assumptions 
are  correct  a  more  or  less  systematic  body  of  principles  under¬ 
lying  business  activity  can  be  built  up  by  induction,  and  the 
student  can  be  given  a  training  in  the  working  out  of  business 
problems  that  will  be  a  suitable  preparation  for  any  career  in 
business.  The  student  may  be  given  problems  which  have 
actually  arisen  in  business  and  be  required  to  analyse  these 
problems,  to  seek  out  the  relevant  facts  and  discard  the  irrelev¬ 
ant,  to  weigh  the  factors  involved  and  to  report  conclusions 
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in  writing.  In  this  way  the  powers  of  investigation  and 
analysis,  of  clear  thinking  and  clear  expression  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  and  the  student’s  judgement  and  his  grasp  of  principle 
can  be  tested.  Not  only  that,  but  while  the  student  is  getting 
this  highest  type  of  mental  training  he  is  getting,  not  as  an 
end  in  itself  but  as  a  by-product,  a  mastery  of  the  complicated 
facts  of  business  which  it  would  take  years  to  acquire  and 
assimilate  in  any  other  way.  He  is  also  getting  a  mastery  of 
certain  of  the  general  tools  of  business,  such  as  accounting. 
Accounting  might  be  considered  in  one  sense  as  a  technical 
subject,  but  it  is  an  indispensable  tool  by  which  the  modern 
business  man  keeps  control  of  his  business,  a  mastery  of  it 
can  scarcely  be  secured  in  any  other  way  than  in  a  competent 
school,  and  if  taught  not  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  routine, 
but  as  the  science  of  accounting  principles,  it  may  be  used  to 
contribute  effectively  to  the  type  of  intellectual  training  which 
is  desired. 

That  this  second  type  of  course  is  not  dominated  by  ‘the 
immediate  aim,’  not  characterized  by  ‘hasty  procedure’  or  ‘the 
demand  for  results  at  once,’  is  further  evidenced  by  what  comes 
after  and  what  precedes  it.  The  student  is  actively  discour¬ 
aged  from  thinking  that  his  Commerce  degree  is  an  immedi¬ 
ate  password  to  business  success.  The  announcement  of  the 
Commerce  Courses  at  Queen’s  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  this 
attitude:  ‘In  keeping  with  this  policy  the  student  will  be  dis¬ 
couraged  from  thinking  that  his  college  training  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  probationary  period  in  his  chosen  work  and 
enable  him  to  begin  near  or  at  the  top.  He  will  be  taught  to 
realize  that  he  must  enter  the  organization  which  employs 
him  after  graduation  as  a  beginner,  learning  its  practical  de¬ 
tails  and  its  special  technique,  just  like  any  other  beginner, 
and  that  the  chief  value  of  his  college  training  will  come,  only 
after  the  initial  period  of  probation,  in  a  more  rapid  promotion 
from  routine  work  to  a  position  of  executive  or  administrative 
responsibility.’  Again,  the  Commerce  Courses  at  Queen’s  are 
based  on  two  years  of  work  in  the  ordinary  Arts  subjects. 
This  Arts  foundation  is  required  partly  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  instruction  in  the  Commerce  Courses 
at  a  high  level,  but  more  particularly  in  order  to  give  the 
student  the  benefit  which  comes  from  a  varied  range  of  studies. 
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We  do  not  believe  that  some  subjects  are  necessarily  better 
than  others  from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  development, 
but  simply  that  they  are  different.  The  University  graduate 
should  have  had  the  benefit  of  several  types  of  mental  discip¬ 
line;  he  should  have  explored  several  fields  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  and  should  not  be  limited  in  his  appreciations  to  any 
one  of  the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit.  But 
the  main  thing  is  that  he  should  have  gone  far  enough  in  at 
least  one  subject  to  have  tasted  the  pleasures  of  intellectual 
life  and  glimpsed  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  universe,  its  one¬ 
ness,  the  unity  of  knowledge.  For  ‘one  part  of  the  universe 
yields  the  same  teaching  as  any  other  if  only  it  is  mastered’ 
and  ‘the  difference  between  the  great  way  of  taking  things  and 
the  small — between  philosophy  and  gossip — is  only  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  realizing  the  part  as  a  part  of  a  whole  and  look¬ 
ing  at  it  in  its  isolation  as  if  it  really  stood  apart.’  Individual 
students  differ  greatly  in  their  responses  to  different  subjects 
and  teachers  differ  as  widely  in  their  power  to  call  forth  these 
responses.  Thus,  the  only  teaching  that  appealed  to  the 
imagination  of  Henry  Adams  was  ‘a  course  of  lectures  by  Louis 
Agassiz  in  “The  Glacial  Period  and  Palaeontology”  which  had 
more  influence  on  his  curiosity  than  the  rest  of  the  college 
instruction  altogether.’  Others  have  reached  the  desired  goal 
through  philosophy  or  history  or  economics  or  chemistry.  In 
the  past  the  classics  have  had  an  enviable  record.  In  Canada 
to-day  unfortunately  only  a  few  enter  by  this  gate  because, 
perhaps  inevitably,  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  are  not 
taught  at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  in  the  student’s  career  and 
when  the  study  is  begun  in  the  secondary  schools  the  teaching  is 
in  most  cases  lamentably  inefficient.  The  result  is  that  for  all 
but  an  insignificant  proportion  of  our  University  students  who 
study  Greek  and  Latin  the  drudgery  of  the  present  drill  in 
linguistics  is  never  lost  in  the  vision  of  days  to  come  when  the 
mastery  of  the  language  will  be  a  gateway  to  the  land  of 
delight.  But  other  gateways  are  available  and  a  number  of 
them  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  any  properly  organized 
Commerce  Course.  At  Queen’s  we  have,  as  already  noted,  two 
years’  work  in  general  Arts  subjects  and  two  years’  work  in 
economics  and  Commerce  subjects.  We  would  like  to  increase 
the  time  spent  in  both  these  divisions  of  the  work,  but  feel 
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that  in  the  Canadian  situation  for  the  present  at  least  this  is 
Impracticable. 

It  may  be  objected  that  there  is  no  room  and  no  reason  for 
a  professional  course  for  a  business  career.  There  is  still  to¬ 
day  as  with  the  ancients  a  certain  condescension  to  business, 
a  feeling  with  many  of  us  that  somehow  or  other  it  is  an 
unworthy  or  at  least  an  inferior  occupation,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  a  profession  in  the  sense  that  Medicine  or  Law  or  Teach¬ 
ing  is  a  profession.  Is  there  not  underlying  this  prevalent 
feeling  a  fundamental  and  a  dangerous  fallacy?  Is  there  not 
the  ring  of  truth  in  the  following  emendation  of  an  extract 
from  an  address  by  Justice  Holmes  of  the  United  States’ 
Supreme  Court: 

‘You  do  not  bid  me  sell  my  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage;  what 
have  you  said  to  show  that  I  can  reach  my  own  spiritual  possibilities 
through  such  a  door  as  this?  How  can  the  laborious  study  of  business 
facts  and  principles,  the  greedy  watch  for  customers  and  practice  of 
shopkeepers’  arts,  the  mannerless  conflicts  over  often  sordid  interests, 
make  out  a  life?  Gentlemen,  I  admit  at  once  that  these  questions  are 
not  futile,  that  they  may  prove  unanswerable,  that  they  have  often 
seemed  to  me  unanswerable.  And  yet  I  believe  there  is  an  answer.  They 
are  the  same  questions  that  meet  you  in  any  form  of  practical  life.  If  a 
man  has  the  soul  of  Sancho  Panza,  the  world  to  him  will  be  Sancho 
Panza’s  world;  but  if  he  has  the  soul  of  an  idealist,  he  will  make — I  do 
not  say  find — his  world  ideal.  Of  course,  business  is  not  the  place  for 
the  artist  or  the  poet.  Business  is  the  calling  of  thinkers.  But  to 
those  who  believe  with  me  that  not  the  least  godlike  of  man’s  activities 
is  the  large  survey  of  causes,  that  to  know  is  not  less  than  to  feel,  I  say — 
and  I  say  no  longer  with  any  doubt — that  a  mail  may  live  greatly  in 
business  as  well  as  elsewhere;  that  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  his  thought 
may  find  its  unity  in  an  infinite  perspective;  that  there  as  well  as  else¬ 
where  he  may  wreak  himself  upon  life,  may  drink  the  bitter  cup  of 
heroism,  may  wear  his  heart  out  after  the  unattainable.  All  that  life 
offers  any  man  from  which  to  start  his  thinking  or  his  striving  is  a  fact. 
.And  if  this  universe  is  one  universe,  if  it  is  so  far  thinkable  that  you 
■can  pass  in  reason  from  one  part  of  it  to  another,  it  does  not  matter  very 
much  what  that  fact  is.  For  every  fact  leads  to  every  other  by  the  path 
of  the  air.  Only  men  do  not  yet  see  how,  always.  And  your  business  as 
thinkers  is  to  make  plainer  the  way  from  some  thing  to  the  whole  of 
things;  to  show  the  rational  connection  between  your  fact  and  the  frame 
of  the  universe.  If  your  subject  is  business,  the  roads  are  plain  to  the 
science  of  man,  to  political  economy,  the  theory  of  legislation,  ethics,  and 
thus  by  several  paths  to  your  final  view  of  life.  It  would  be  equally  true 
of  any  subject.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  ease  of  seeing  the  way.’ 
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To  these  sentences,  which  in  the  original  form  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  lawyers,  not  to  business  men,  let  me  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  unamended  passages  from  the  same  profound  thinker. 

‘If  the  world  is  a  subject  for  rational  thought  it  is  all  of  one  piece; 
the  same  laws  are  found  everywhere,  and  everything  is  connected  with 
everything  else;  and  if  this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  mean,  and  nothing  in 
which  may  not  be  seen  the  universal  law . * 

‘Until  lately  the  best  thing  that  I  was  able  to  think  of  in  favor  of 
civilization,  apart  from  blind  acceptance  of  the  order  of  the  universe, 
was  that  it  made  possible  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
man  of  science.  But  I  think  that  is  not  the  greatest  thing.  Now  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  thing  is  a  matter  that  comes  directly  home  to  us 
all.  When  it  is  said  that  we  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  means  of 
living  to  live,  I  answer  that  the  chief  worth  of  civilization  is  just  that  it 
makes  the  means  of  living  more  complex;  that  it  calls  for  great  and 
combined  intellectual  efforts,  instead  of  simple,  uncoordinated  ones,  in 
order  that  the  crowd  may  be  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  and  moved  from 
place  to  place.  Because  more  complex  and  intense  intellectual  efforts 
mean  a  fuller  and  richer  life.’ 

I  submit  that  these  words  are  profoundly  true,  that  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  is  not  inherently  mean  and  ought  not  to  be  separ¬ 
ated  from  living  or  from  life,  that  men  may  live  greatly  in 
business  as  elsewhere  and  that  a  general  realization  of  these 
truths  is  perhaps  the  supreme  need  of  our  modern  civilization. 
The  world  is  out  of  joint  to-day  largely  because  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  business  has  made  incredible  strides  and  the 
sciences  of  government,  education,  ethics,  etc.,  have  not  kept 
pace.  In  ethics,  particularly,  the  gap  between  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  is  almost  unbridgeable.  The  result  has  been  to  divide 
life  into  two  water-tight  departments,  one,  and  by  far  the 
larger  one,  for  the  week-day  business  life  and  the  other  for 
living.  A  general  philosophy  of  life  the  business  man  finds  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  build  for  himself.  In  despair,  many 
business  men,  especially  in  England,  have  developed  ‘hobbies' 
outside  their  regular  businesses ;  to  these  they  retire  from  the 
perplexities  of  business  life  and  in  these  they  find  their  intel¬ 
lectual  recreation,  their  inspiration  and  their  joy  in  life. 
Others  again  are  finding  a  new  and  a  better  path  to  a  final 
view  of  life.  They  are  working  out  a  philosophy  which  is  broad 
enough  to  include  business.  In  the  process  of  getting  a  living, 
in  a  study  of  the  psychological,  technical  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  management,  they  are  finding  the  universal  law.  They 
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are  learning  that  they  can  live  greatly  in  business  as  elsewhere. 
The  new  and  better  path  lies  in  the  application  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  spirit  and  of  professional  methods  to  business.  If  we  are 
to  be  saved  from  the  dangers  of  a  crudely  acquisitive  society, 
this  professional  point  of  view  must  be  spread  among  business 
men  as  widely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  task  in  so  far 
as  it  can  be  performed  by  education  is  one  which  only  the 
University  can  perform,  and  it  is  one  which  will  call  for  the 
best  which  the  University  has  to  give. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  maintains  in  the  last  section  of  his  paper 
that  a  liberal  Arts  training  is  after  all  the  best  preparation  for 
a  business  career.  The  argument  is  not  conclusive.  The 
statement  of  the  executive  of  the  large  mercantile  house  has 
force  only  as  against  a  narrow  technical  training;  the  right 
type  of  Commerce  Course  would  give  him  ‘not  the  man  of  mere 
vocational  training,’  but  ‘the  man  who  had  been  taught  to 
exercise  his  mind  on  principles’ — and  on  the  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness  at  that.  I  subscribe  entirely  to  the  statement  of  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  higher  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce  which  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Teaching  of  the  Classics  in  United  Kingdom.  I  would 
demur  only  to  any  implication  that  these  qualities  cannot  be 
developed  except  in  a  classics  course.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  neither  in  Mr.  Macdonnell’s  argument  nor  in  the  Classics 
report  is  this  implication  present.  I  may  add  that  I  know  of 
two  or  three  Universities  where  the  pressure  in  the  Arts 
Faculty  for  more  training  in  the  art  of  clear  and  effective 
expression  has  come  from  the  Commerce  Department.  Lastly, 
it  would  seem  that  the  argument  against  the  professional  Com¬ 
merce  Course  has  history  on  its  own  side  only  in  the  sense  that 
the  canal  and  the  turnpike  road  had  history  on  their  side  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  man  who  has  developed  in  the  liberal  Arts  College  an 
‘individual  and  enquiring  mind’  may  not  be  moderately  well- 
equipped  for  success  in  business  as  in  any  other  line.  I  simply 
maintain  that  this  and  considerably  more  than  this  can  be 
secured  from  the  right  type  of  professional  Commerce  School. 
I  maintain,  moreover,  that  the  liberal  Arts  Colleges  have  not 
been  meeting  the  needs  of  business,  and  never  can  adequately 
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meet  them.  Only  occasionally  do  we  find  a  Walter  Leaf  or  an 
E.  W.  Beatty.  A  census  of  University  Arts  graduates  who 
have  risen  in  business  in  Canada  would,  I  venture  to  say,  show 
that  the  vast  majority  entered  business  through,  and  owe  their 
initial  success  primarily  to,  family  connexion  or  their  profes¬ 
sional  legal  training.  The  attitude  of  upwards  of  ninety  per 
cent,  of  our  business  men  to  the  Arts  graduate  is  too  well 
known  to  be  discussed  here.  Yet  they  will  admit  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  young  men  with  the  proper  training  and  the  proper 
point  of  view  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  reason  for 
this  apparent  contradiction  is  obvious.  They  are  demanding 
the  enquiring  mind,  it  is  true,  but  something  more  than  that ; 
they  are  demanding  precisely  what  we  have  already  found  it 
is  possible  for  the  professional  Commerce  School  to  supply. 
When  the  Universities  are  prepared  to  fill  this  demand  they 
will  begin  that  professionalizing  of  business  which  we  have 
found  to  be  urgently  necessary. 

Not  only  is  the  need  urgent,  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
the  influence  of  these  professional  courses  on  the  regular  work 
of  the  University.  Mr.  Macdonnell’s  criticism  applies,  and 
with  damaging  force,  against  the  narrowing  influence  and  the 
immediate  practical  aim  of  the  technical  type  of  course, 
whether  that  course  be  a  science  course,  a  Commerce  Course 
or  an  Arts  Course  for  teachers.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  type 
of  professional  course  which  we  have  just  been  describing. 
President  Meiklejohn  does  well  to  emphasize  that  the  aim  of 
the  liberal  Arts  College  is  ‘avowedly  and  frankly  practical’ 
and  that  ‘knowledge  is  to  be  sought  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
its  contribution  to  the  other  activities  of  human  living.’  On 
this  continent  we  have  a  deep-rooted  abhorrence  of  dilettant¬ 
ism,  of  graceful  futility,  of  the  trained  intellect  which  is  not 
linked  with  some  over-mastering  passion — we  distrust  the 
Balfour  mind.  If  the  professional  spirit  is  not  present  there 
is  at  least  the  danger  that  these  will  be  the  results  of 
knowledge.  We  are  needlessly  afraid  of  the  professional  spirit 
and  the  professional  ambition  ‘which  after  all  is  only  a  man’s 
fully  awakened  passion  to  become  what  he  is,  to  do  effectively 
what  he  can  do  best,  to  serve  the  world  skilfully  with  whatever 
v  talent  he  has  of  whatever  sort.’  ‘I  incline,  at  any  rate,’  says 
Prof.  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  ‘to  believe  that  a  properly  elevated 
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and  well-directed  professional  ambition  is  about  the  most  valu¬ 
able  passion,  nowadays,  that  can  be  imparted  to  the  average 
boy  in  college.  It  is  like  a  love  affair  in  the  way  it  lights  up 
and  vitalizes  for  him  what  was  previously  dull  and  inert.  It 
is  like  religion  in  the  way  it  preserves  him  from  dissipation 
and  trifling.  It  is  the  greatest  unused  educational  resource  in 
the  “liberal  Arts”  College.’  I  admit  that  this  view  of  profes¬ 
sional  Courses  is  setting  a  high  ideal  for  the  Universities  in 
such  work.  Yet  high  as  it  is,  it  simply  gives  the  measure  of 
their  problem.  An  institution  which  underestimates  its  prob¬ 
lem  has  failed  already.  However,  the  ideal  is  one  which  can 
be  reached,  for  it  has  already  been  reached  by  such  profes¬ 
sional  schools  as  the  Law  Schools  at  Harvard  and  North¬ 
western  Universities.  Thanks  partly  to  their  staff,  partly  to 
their  methods  of  teaching,  and  partly  to  the  ideals  which  they 
have  held  before  themselves,  these  two  schools  have  in  recent 
years  been  doing  the  best  intellectual  work  on  this  continent. 
As  one  of  its  brilliant  graduates  said  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School:  ‘The  golden  light  of  the  University  is  not  confined  to 
the  undergraduate  department;  it  is  shed  over  all  the  schools. 
He  who  has  once  seen  it  becomes  other  than  he  was,  forever¬ 
more.  I  have  said  that  the  best  part  of  our  education  is  moral. 
It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  Law  School  that  it  has  kindled 
in  many  a  heart  an  inextinguishable  fire.’  This  may  be  said 
of  any  professional  school  which  conceives  and  carries  out  its 
task  in  the  grand  manner. 

W.  C.  Clark. 
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